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A  SIMI-MONTHIT  RIPORT  ON  NfW  D  E  V  I  L  O  P  M  f  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Maj(»r  victurieN  for  schools  were  chalked  up  in 
five  states  voting  on  measures  affecting  school  income 
this  month.  But  several  important  education  amendments 
and  legislative  proposals  were  turned  down  by  the  public. 

In  Washington,  citizens  passed  a  referendum  approving 
a  S-10,000,000  bond  issue  for  public  schools,  and  another 
calling  for  a  $20,000,000  bond  issue  for  state  mental  and 
penal  institutions.  But  they  rejected  a  $20,000,000  bond 
proposal  for  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  refused 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  for  local  school  districts  from 
5%  of  assessed  valuation  to  10 /f. 

In  West  Virginia,  citizens  passed  an  amendment  which 
gives  counties  the  right,  after  county  vote,  to  issue  bonds 
for  school  building  construction. 

In  Oregon,  a  margin  of  only  2,500  votes  brought  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  measure  substantially  increasing  school  sup¬ 
port.  As  a  result,  state  aid  will  he  raised  from  $50  per 
census  child  to  $80. 

In  California,  a  proposition  to  exempt  all  personal 
property  from  taxation  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  If 
it  had  been  passed,  schools  would  have  lost  sizable  in¬ 
come. 

In  Missouri,  voters  agreed  to  give  the  Missouri  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  authority  to  provide  for  levying  of  local 
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school  taxes  according  to  a  majority,  rather  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

These  measures  failed :  ( 1 )  a  proposal  to  increase  debt 
limitations  of  South  Dakota  school  districts  (2)  measures 
to  improve  school  financial  structures  in  Arizona. 

Among  other  election  results  of  interest  to  schoolmen; 
(1)  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  Utah  put¬ 
ting  general  control  of  the  state’s  public  school  system 
under  an  elected  board  of  education,  and  making  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  an  appointive,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  elective  official  (2)  approval  of  the  Oher 
anti-suhversive  law  in  Maryland,  and  of  an  amendment 
to  outlaw  subversive  activity  in  Michigan  (3)  rejection 
of  legalized  gambling  in  all  states  in  which  it  was  an  elec¬ 
tion  issue,  including  Arizona,  California,  Massachusetts 
and  Montana. 

Senate  unit  handling  c>dueation  bills,  the 

Labor  &  Public  Welfare  Committee,  will  have  a  new  chair¬ 
man  in  the  next  Congress.  Now  held  by  Senator  Elbert 
D.  Thomas,  defeated  for  re-election  in  Utah,  the  chair¬ 
manship  probably  will  go  to  Senator  James  E.  Murray  of 
Montana,  it  is  rumored. 

Representative  Hugh  B.  Mitchell,  however,  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  House  by  voters  in  Washington,  probably 
will  retain  his  post  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  &  Labor. 

3lcnib<*rs  of  the  Xat.  Science  Board,  ap¬ 
pointed  last  month  by  the  President  to  determine  policies 
of  the  Nat.  Science  Foundation,  include  seven  university 
presidents,  three  college  deans,  three  college  department 
heads,  four  professors,  two  research  directors,  two  presi¬ 
dents  of  public  affairs  foundations,  two  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion  presidents  and  one  professional  engineer.  The  board’s 
first  task:  nominating  the  director  of  the  program. 

Activities  of  state  edneation  agencies  are 

charted  in  detail  in  a  new  study  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  at  the  request  of  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers.  With  publication  this  month 
of  The  Functions  of  State  Departments  of  Education 
(Government  Printing  Office,  40()),  schoolmen  for  the 
first  time  have  one  volume  through  which  to  compare 
the  services  offered  by  their  own  state  departments  of 
education  with  those  provided  in  other  states,  and  state 
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education  o£5ciaIs  now  have  a  guide  to  follow  in  improv¬ 
ing  agency  functions. 

Growth  of  state  educational  services  has  been  one  of 
the  most  significant  developments  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  the  study’s  introduction  points  out.  But 
survey  of  current  operations  of  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  the  amount  of  staff  time  devoted  to  each  area 
of  activity  indicate  that  services  often  have  been  added 
haphazardly,  and  with  little  consideration  to  the  total 
responsibility  of  the  state  education  agency.  For  instance, 
it  was  discovered  (1)  that  few  service  areas  are  common 
to  all  state  departments  of  education  (2)  that  many  serv¬ 
ice  areas  considered  important  in  some  states  are  entirely 
neglected  in  others,  and  (3)  that  areas  of  service  stimu¬ 
lated  by  federal  funds  account  for  a  high  percentage  of 
total  staff  time. 

€"hoek-up  on  all  foroifSn  siludonls  who  are  in 

the  U.  S.  on  temporary  visas  soon  will  be  started  by  the 
Immigration  Service,  in  accordance  with  the  new  internal 
security  act  excluding  from  entry  into  the  country  all 
foreign  persons  who  are,  or  have  been,  affiliated  with 
totalitarian  parties.  “Nominal”  membership  in  totalitar¬ 
ian  organizations  will  not  count,  however,  according  to 
a  recent  ruling  of  U.  S.  Attorney  General  McGrath.  Hence, 
former  juvenile  participation  in  Communist  or  Fascist 
youth  groups  will  not  automatically  bar  admission. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  New  Social  Security  Act,”  J.  M.  Clifford.  School  Bd. 
Jour.,  Nov.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  .Milwaukee  I.  (The  author 
points  out  this  threat  to  state  teacher-retirement  systems  in  the 
recently  passed  Social  Security  law:  it  contains  no  safeguards 
against  a  state  repealing  its  teacher-retirement  plan,  then  enter¬ 
ing  into  Social  Security  compacts  with  the  federal  government.) 

A  Digest  of  the  Study  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Oregon.  State  Bd.  of  Education.  Salem.  (Summarized 
findings  of  an  investigation  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
T.  C.  Holy.) 


Administration 


To  aid  niUht  school  students  facing  draft  calls 
(only  those  under  20  years  of  age  who  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  are  automatically  deferred).  New  York 
City’s  high  school  division  makes  these  suggestions  for 
evening  school  heads: 

1.  First  request  draft  officials  to  defer  the  student  until 
the  end  of  the  term. 

2.  If  deferment  is  not  granted  and  the  student  has 
almost  finished  his  course,  make  arrangements  for  him  to 
take  his  final  examinations  under  supervision  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  officer  at  his  station. 

3.  If  deferment  is  not  granted  and  student  is  not  near¬ 
ing  completion  of  his  studies,  give  him  information  on 
how  they  may  be  continued  and  finished  under  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  program. 

4.  If  a  student  drops  out  to  enter  military  service, 
make  a  note  to  this  effect  on  his  permanent  school  record 
card.  The  information  may  prove  helpful  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  applies  at  a  later  date  for  admission  to  college. 

This  month  a  private  school  in  New  York  City,  inci¬ 
dentally,  announced  that  it  would  award  all  students  who 
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leave  school  to  join  the  armed  forces  an  “Interim  Pro¬ 
ficiency  Certificate.”  The  certificate  establishes  credit  for 
work  completed  before  induction,  grants  the  student  the 
right  to  complete  a  course  in  accordance  with  the  credit 
requirements  under  which  he  started  it,  and  assures  him 
a  place  in  the  school  upon  his  return  from  service. 

I'ollege  onrullmenl  In  down  6.6%  according 
to  the  annual  survey  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Total 
enrollment  of  2,295,000  this  fall  compares  with  2,456.000 
last  year.  Primarily  responsible:  a  33%  decline  over 
1949-.50  in  the  number  of  veterans  on  campuses.  (For 
NE.4  report  on  public  schools,  see  PROFESSIONAL  RELA¬ 
TIONS.) 
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Nominees  for  the  AASA  presidency  are 

these  five  superintendents:  E.  Leslie  Bowsher  of  Toledo. 
Paul  Loser  of  Trenton,  Kenneth  E.  Oberholtzer  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Virgil  M.  Rogers  of  Battle  Creek,  and  Jordan  L. 
Larson  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Final  ballot  will  be  sent 
out  to  active  members  of  the  association  on  or  before 
December  1. 

Display  of  TX  flags  on  school  gronnds. 

alongside  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  has  been  rejected  as  a 
permanent  policy  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Requested  to  fly  the  L’nited  Nations  banner  at  all 
schools  having  more  than  one  flagpole,  the  board  has 
decided  that  the  UN  flag  should  not  be  a  permanent  fix¬ 
ture,  but  may  be  used  as  a  partner  to  the  American  flag 
on  special  occasions  so  long  as  flag  protocol  is  observed. 

This  month  in  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Education  ruled 
that  each  public  school  class  must  start  the  school  day  by 
singing  the  national  anthem,  giving  the  pledge  of  alleg¬ 
iance  and  the  salute  to  the  U.  S.  flag. 

Holding  power  of  small  high  schools  is 

often  as  good  and  sometimes  better  than  that  of  large 
schools,  according  to  an  analysis  of  high  school  size  and 
drop-out  statistics  recently  released  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Holding  Power  and  the  Size  of  High  Schools 
(Government  Printing  Office,  20^)  is  the  first  national 
study  to  shed  light  on  whether  large  or  small  high  schools 
retain  more  pupils  until  graduation.  In  addition,  it  furn¬ 
ishes  basic  data  on  holding  power  of  high  schools  in  in¬ 
dividual  states. 

When  all  public  high  schools  of  the  nation  are  con¬ 
sidered,  schools  of  more  than  500  student  population  en¬ 
roll  70  senior  students  for  each  100  entering  freshmen. 
High  schools  of  the  10-99  size,  enroll  64;  those  of  the 
100-199  size.  61 ;  those  of  the  200-299  size,  61 ;  those  of 
the  300-399  size,  62.  But  when  statistics  of  individual 
states  are  studied,  the  small  schools  in  many  states  are 
revealed  to  retain  youth  longer  than  middle-sized  schools, 
and  in  a  few  states,  the  smallest  schools  excel  even  the 
largest  in  holding  students.  Superiority  of  small  schools 
is  notable  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska. 
Nevada  and  South  Dakota. 

The  study  upholds  previous  estimates  that  only  40%  of 
youth  graduate  from  high  school.  Of  100  pupils,  20  drop 
out  before  reaching  the  ninth  grade;  15  others  drop  out 
before  their  sophomore  year;  12  more  are  lost  before  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year;  nine  others  disappear  before 
start  of  the  fourth;  and  two  more  leave  school  on  the 
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brink  of  graduation.  Moreover,  the  study  points  out,  of 
the  42  who  do  graduate  from  high  school,  fewer  than  12 
enter  college  and  only  five  remain  to  graduate. 

High  schools  of  some  states  are  doing  far  better  than 
those  of  others  in  keeping  their  youth  in  school.  States 
with  the  top  holding  power  (from  70  to  76  of  each  1(K) 
entering  high  school  freshmen )  :  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Utah. 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  North 
Dakota.  Those  with  the  lowest  (less  than  54)  :  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Delaware  and  Kentucky.  (For  an  attempt  to  improve  holding 
power  of  schools,  see  “Life  Adjustment  Education  Is  Explained,” 
CURRICULA.) 

School  troubles  in  Pasadena  came  to  a  head 
10  days  ago,  when  the  Board  of  Education  asked  Supt. 
Willard  E.  Goslin  to  resign.  Apparently  the  board’s  ac¬ 
tion  means  victory  for  the  Pasadena  “School  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,”  which  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
waging  war  against  “progressive”  education  and  rising 
educational  costs.  Supt.  Goslin  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  (1948-49); 
the  Pasadena  council,  one  of  the  groups  identified  as  an 
"enemy  of  public  schools”  at  the  NEA  convention  last 
summer  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  July  20.) 

$>ucce88  of  levy  and  bond  campaigns  in 

Ohio  during  the  past  year  resulted  in  part  from  the  wide 
use  of  new  visual  techniques  in  presenting  school  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  public,  according  to  October’s  Ohio  Schools, 
which  reports  on  the  “Campaign  College”  recently  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ohio  Education  Assn,  aiul  Ohio  State  t . 

These  were  among  the  techniques  used  last  year  by 
school  districts  whose  measures  met  overwhelming  vic¬ 
tories  at  the  polls  (some  receiving  85  to  90%  majority- 
votes)  :  (1)  colored  slides,  illustrating  the  need  for  school 
improvements,  shown  on  a  continuous  projector  in  a  local 
store  show  window-  (2 1  school-made  films  depicting  the 
impact  of  doubled  enrollment  on  children’s  health,  com¬ 
fort  and  safety,  and  on  the  quality  of  their  instruction 
(3)  film  strips  explaining  the  need  for  new  buildings  and 
the  school  system’s  proposal  for  their  financing.  Value  of 
locally-produced  visual  materials,  the  article  comments, 
is  that  parents  not  only  see  actual  school  conditions,  but 
also  get  glimpses  of  their  own  children  in  the  crowded 
corridors  and  classrooms.  (For  other  suggestions  on  school 
movie  productions,  see  AUDIO-VISUAL.) 

Head  of  the  Ford  Foundation  will  be  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  former  chief  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  foundation’s  board  of  trustees  announced 
this  month.  The  14-year-old  foundation  is  just  starting 
its  work  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY.  Oct.  20).  has  assets  well 
over  $200,000,000. 

Working  closely  with  their  eomniiinities* 

central  schools  in  New  York  provide  many  public  services, 
according  to  reports  of  some  800  “observers,”  central 
school  p)ersonnel  who  visited  other  central  schools  in  the 
state  last  spring.  Two-thirds  of  the  375  central  school 
systems,  it  is  reported,  are  offering  adult  education 
classes;  four-fifths  provide  meeting  places  for  community 
groups;  one-half  lend  sound  and  film  equipment  to  com¬ 


munity  organizations;  one-fourth  aid  farmers  in  emer¬ 
gency  repair  of  machinery;  one-fourth  have  extended  use 
of  health  facilities  for  public  health  programs;  one-half 
publish  school-community  newspapers;  one-fourth  have 
opened  their  libraries  for  community  use. 

The  observers,  who  were  charged  with  uncovering  out¬ 
standing  practices  of  each  central  school,  have  submitted 
some  3,000  descriptions,  all  of  which  have  been  classified 
in  a  Visitor's  Manual  by  the  central  staff  of  the  central 
school  study  group,  at  525  W.  120th  St..  New  York  27. 
(For  another  report  from  the  group,  see  TEACHING  METHODS 
&  PROBLEMS.) 

Retirement  of  NYU's  i'haneellor9  Dr.  Harry 
Woodburn  Chase,  on  July  1,  1951,  was  announced  this 
month  by  the  university's  Senate,  top-ranking  faculty- 
body.  Dr.  Chase  has  headed  NYU  for  the  past  18  years. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Forecasting  Problem  in  School  Administration”  Geo.  C. 
Campbell.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Nov.  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee  I.  (An  example  showing  how  future  school  enrollment 
can  be  predicted.) 

“Philosophy  of  Education,”  Wm.  W.  Brickman.  School  &  So¬ 
ciety,  Oct.  28,  1950.  15  .imsterdam  Ate.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Review  of 
recent  literature  on  educational  philosophy.  The  writer  finds  the 
increasing  number  of  such  publications  good,  but  notes  that  al¬ 
though  literature  in  the  field  has  improved,  the  writings  do  not 
yet  justify  the  position  of  educational  philosophy  as  a  “rational 
vanguard  of  the  profession.”) 

The  Nature  of  the  Administrative  Process:  With  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  Public  School  Administration,  Jesse  B.  Sears.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  330  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  623p.  (5. 

.\  Handbook  of  Private  Schools  for  American  Boys  and  Girls, 
Porter  Edw.  Sargent,  c/o  the  author,  Boston.  I87p.  $8  (New 
edition  of  a  standard  guide  to  private  schools.) 

“That  Vacant  High  School  Seat,”  John  F.  Delaney.  School  Bd. 
Jour.,  Nov.,  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (A  report 
on  a  “drop-out”  investigation  in  Chicago.) 
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Only  ^'^slow'  improvement”  for  schools  in 

their  efforts  to  overcome  shortages  of  teachers  and  class¬ 
room  facilities  may  be  expected  this  year,  the  NEA  pre¬ 
dicts  after  studying  preliminary  state  estimates  of  enroll¬ 
ments,  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  teaching  salaries  and 
available  classroom  space. 

Releasing  its  ninth  annual  survey  on  public  school 
conditions,  the  association  this  month  noted  that  while 
“constructive  forces  which  began  in  1947  to  correct  pre¬ 
war  neglect  and  wartime  losses  continue  to  increase  school 
revenues  .  .  .  new  eeonomic  and  worldwide  factors  offset 
many  gains.”  Listed  as  problems  to  school  recovery: 
rising  prices,  tax  trends,  competition  for  manpower,  re¬ 
straints  on  building  materials,  increasing  enrollments  of 
elementary  school  children,  uncertainties  arising  from  the 
continuous  threat  of  war. 

Among  other  facts  revealed  in  the  survey: 

1.  Salaries  of  instructional  staff  members  (all  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors)  are  up  an  average  of  $100 
over  last  year.  This  year’s  average  salary:  $3080,  equal 
in  purchasing  power  to  $1772  in  prewar  dollars.  As  com- 
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pared  to  $1416  (average  salary  for  in  the  last  prewar 
year),  there  appears  to  he  a  real  gain  in  teaching  pay. 

2.  Schools  are  employing  approximately  989,302  in¬ 
structional  personnel,  including  79,989  teachers  with 
substandard  certificates.  In  contrast,  only  2.5(K)  teach¬ 
ers  with  temporary  certificates  were  employed  in  1938-39. 

3.  Forty-three  states  report  “very  large”  or  “consider¬ 
able”  shortages  of  rural  elementary  teachers,  while  38 
states  have  similar  shortages  of  teachers  for  urban  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

4.  Potential  annual  demand  for  new  qualified  teachers 
(to  provide  for  increasing  enrollment  and  to  replace  those 
leaving  the  profession  and  those  with  substandard  certifi¬ 
cation)  is  estimated  at  125,000. 

5.  Total  expenditure  for  schools  in  19.50-51  is  expected 
to  be  $4,784,434,170,  an  increase  of  $292,000,000  over 
the  1949-50  school  year.  It  will  mean  an  over-all  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $213  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 
In  terras  of  prewar  dollars,  the  average  per  pupil  expendi¬ 
ture  is  worth  $122,  compares  favorably  with  the  $88  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  last  prewar  year. 

6.  Although  there  has  been  im{)rovement  in  the  school 
building  situation  in  rural  areas,  three-fourths  of  the 
states  still  report  “considerable”  or  “very  large”  rural 
shortages.  Three-fourths  of  the  stales  report  extensive 
building  shortages  in  city  school  systems. 

7.  Number  of  children  dej)rived  of  full-time  schooling 
because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  buildings:  an  esti¬ 
mated  300,000. 

3lodornization  of  XE.Vs  code  of  ethics 

probably  will  result  in  deletion  of  such  items  as  these 
from  the  list  of  “unethical”  acts:  (1)  being  careless  of 
one's  personal  appearance  (2)  engaging  in  a  practice  of 
recreation,  dress,  etc.,  of  which  the  community  does  not 
approve,  even  though  such  practices  are  not  immoral  or 
in  bad  taste  (3)  soliciting  sample  textbooks,  and  (4) 
accepting  gifts  from  pupils.  In  polling  teachers  on  how 
the  21-year-old  code  can  be  improved,  the  association 
found  that  most  thought  such  restrictions  unimportant 
and  out-of-date. 

Acts  most  offensive  to  the  profession,  the  teachers  in¬ 
dicated,  were  (1)  dismissal  of  a  teacher  without  giving 
him  or  her  ample  notice  to  be  heard  (2t  the  practice  of 
a  school  official  failing  to  recommend  one  of  his  teachers 
for  a  position  elsewhere  because  he  does  not  want  to  lose 
the  teacher's  services  (3)  making  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  profession  (4)  showing  favoritism. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Public  Relations  for  Teacher  Education.  Joint  Nat.  Committee  on 
Public  Relations.  .4mer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
do  Dr.  Warren  C.  Lovinger,  II  Elm  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  (A  man¬ 
ual  on  public  relations  for  teachers  colleges.) 

Elementary-School  Student  Teachinp.  Raleigh  Srhorling  &  G. 
.Max  W ingo.  McGraw-Hill  Booh  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.  452p. 
$3.75.  (A  guide  for  student  teaching  experiences.) 

Our  Teachers  and  Our  Schools,  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1230  6th  Ate.,  N.Y.  20.  538p.  $4.  (An  account  of  an 
experiment  in  elementary  education  and  in-senice  teacher  edu¬ 
cation,  resulting  in  improved  understanding  of  children  and 
new  methods  of  teaching  at  the  Bank  Street  Schools.) 

“Shall  W e  Establish  Quotas  in  Teacher  Education?"  John  J. 
Fuller.  School  &  Society,  Nov.  4,  1950.  15  Amsterdam  .4ve.,  N.Y. 
23.  (The  author  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  limiting  admis¬ 
sions  to  education  courses.) 


Teaching  3iethods  and  Problems 


Discard  of  final  examinations  by  the  Man- 
hasset  (N,  Y.)  high  school  has  made  way  for  a  more 
useful  system  of  testing,  reviewing  and  grading,  according 
to  Raymond  L.  Collins,  superintendent  of  Manhasset 
schools.  Instead  of  final  examinations  which  count 
heavily  in  the  final  achievement  rating,  teachers  now  give 
a  comprehensive  test  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  marking 
period.  Results  of  the  examination,  rather  than  being 
used  for  grading  purposes,  are  used  to  determine  weak-  % 
nesses  in  knowledge  and  skills.  Thus,  the  final  marking  / 
period  can  be  devoted  to  reviewing,  testing,  re-teaching 
and  re-testing,  and  to  increasing  students’  over-all  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  matter.  Grade  for  the  final  mark¬ 
ing  period  (not  the  examination  grade)  may  account  for 
as  much  as  half  of  the  final  achievement  mark  in  a  course. 

The  examination  plan,  originally  proposed  by  a  Man¬ 
hasset  citizens'  committee,  is  part  of  the  high  school’s  gen¬ 
eral  education  program,  described  in  the  November  issue 
of  Clearing  House. 

.Sports  questions  enhance  mathematics  for 

pupils  in  the  Marathon  (N.  Y.)  central  school,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  After  each  basketball  game,  one  teacher  gives 
students  a  10-minute  quiz  which  covers  such  items  as  the 
points  scored  per  minute  hy  each  team,  the  per  cent  scored 
by  each  team,  the  per  cent  scored  by  each  player,  etc. 

Another  teacher  builds  heavily  upon  laying  out  soccer 
fields  and  baseball  diamonds  when  teaching  use  of  the 
transit  in  plane  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry  classes. 
Laying  out  a  baseball  diamond  particularly,  he  believes, 
impresses  students  with  the  importance  of  precise  meas¬ 
urement. 

The  ideas  are  among  those  on  “giving  new  life  to  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  sciences,”  which  appear  in  the  October 
issue  of  Central  Ideas,  published  by  the  Central  School 
Study  Council  in  New  York. 

Trying  out  ^^self-contained^’  classrooms. 

two  Superior  (Wis.)  junior  high  schools  hope  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  year  whether  a  pupil  shows  more  progress  in 
fundamental  skills  if  all  of  his  subjects  are  taught  by  one 
teacher,  or  whether  he  shows  greater  achievement  under 
the  common  departmentalized  type  of  program. 

The  classes  on  a  “self-contained”  basis,  Supt.  Leslie 
Jobnson  explains,  are  composed  of  not  more  than  25 
pupils.  One  teacher  (assisted  by  a  curriculum  co-ordinator 
and  subject  matter  specialists)  is  responsible  for  all  of 
class  learning  experiences,  with  the  exception  of  shop 
work  for  boys,  home  economics  for  girls,  and  health  and 
|)hysical  education  for  boys,  if  the  teacher  is  a  woman,  or 
health  and  physical  education  for  girls,  if  the  teacher  is 
a  man. 

Attacking  ^^slipshod’’  English  of  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Colgate  U.  has  set  up  a  program  in  which  all  re¬ 
quired  freshmen  courses  stress  writing  techniques.  Sys¬ 
tematically  arranged  (under  leadership  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment),  it  calls  for  a  series  of  papers  in  the  three  fresh¬ 
men  “core”  courses,  with  deadlines  so  set  that  a  paper 
in  only  one  course  is  due  each  fortnight.  This  gives  a 
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$tutlent  opporlunity  to  concentrate  on  one  paper  at  a  time, 
both  as  to  presentation  and  content.  He  will  receive  one 
grade  in  the  subject  matter  covered,  another  in  the  order¬ 
liness  of  his  composition  from  an  English  standpoint. 

Most  college  students  know  how  to  write  clearly  and 
grammatically,  the  Colgate  faculty  believes.  That  many  of 
them  do  not.  they  say,  is  because  they  ( 1 1  fail  to  budget 
time  properly  and  submit  hurried  papers  (2)  are  gram¬ 
matically  “lazy.”  or  (3)  organize  material  poorly,  and 
consequently  do  not  develop  it  properly. 

aRRE\'T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'Outlining  the  Current  History  Course,”  Ruth  Dunham  Cortell. 
Civic  Leader,  Nov.  6,  1950.  Civic  Education  Service,  Inc.,  1735 
K  St.,  N.W .,  <r ash.  6,  D.C.  (Planning  the  full-time”  current  his¬ 
tory  class.) 

“Teaching  Certain  Understandings  About  Language,”  Engelbert 
].  Neumayer.  English  Jour..  Nov.  1950.  21 1  W .  68th  St.,  Chicago 
21.  (Suggested  devices  to  help  students  understand  the  workings 
of  language.) 

“Developing  a  Classroom  Vertical  File,”  Guy  Vagner.  Midland 
Schools,  Nov.  1950.  415  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines.  (The  author, 
director  of  the  curriculum  laboratory  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  proposes  how  teachers  can  choose  free  and  inexpensive 
teaching  materials  and  how  they  can  make  their  use  convenient.) 
“A  Classic  as  Reading  Material  for  Retarded  Readers,”  Lawrence 
0.  Lobdell.  English  jour.,  Nov.  1950.  211  IV.  68th  St.,  Chicago 
21.  (Proposed  teaching  procedures.) 


Curricula 


Life  adjuNlmonf  education  is  explained 

for  the  benefit  of  laymen  in  Good  Schools  Don't  just 
Happen!,*  prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Life  Adjust¬ 
ment  Education  for  Youth  by  staff  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  bulletin  is  designed  to  guide  lay 
groups  in  evaluating  how  well  local  high  schools  are  serv¬ 
ing  ail  youth,  and  to  help  lay  and  school  leaders  introduce 
"life  adjustment”  programs. 

Success  of  core  programs  in  Maryland* 

where  all  counties  are  experimenting  with  the  core-type 
curriculum,  may  be  measured  by  attitudes  of  teachers, 
pupils  and  parents.  Within  the  past  year,  all  teachers  of 
core  in  the  state  have  been  circularized  to  discover  what 
they  think  of  the  program,  and  what  they  think  are  the 
attitudes  of  parents,  pupils  and  other  teachers  toward  it. 

Urged  to  express  their  views  freely  (they  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  identify  themselves  or  their  schools  )  core  teach¬ 
ers  lined  up  71.6%  favorable,  15'<  undecided.  13.4% 
opposed.  Significantly,  those  who  approved  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  averaged  6.2  years  total  teaching  experience  and 
2.6  years  core  experience,  compared  with  2.88  and  1.5 
years,  respectively,  for  those  who  disapproved. 

While  teachers  believed  that  most  pupils  (66.2' (  )  liked 
core  work,  they  felt  that  many  parents  were  cool  toward 
it.  Their  guesses:  33.6%  of  parents  favor  core.  29%-  ob¬ 
ject  to  it.  the  others  are  undecided  (or  teachers  did  not 
know  their  attitudes).  But  perhaps  the  strongest  opposi- 
k  tion  to  the  core  curriculum,  core  teachers  indicated,  comes 
f  from  high  school  teachers  of  regular  subjects. 

Discussed  in  the  October  and  November  issues  of  Mary¬ 
land  Teacher  in  articles  by  Richard  A.  Mumma  of  Johns 


Hopkins  L.,  the  Maryland  experiment  with  core  programs 
is  the  most  extensive  to  date.  Check-up  on  the  status  of 
core  classes  throughout  the  country  shows  that  Maryland 
has  more  than  any  other  state  (EDUCATION  SUM.MARY, 
Oct.  20). 

L^nils  on  family  financo*  prepared  by  a  group 
of  high  school  teachers  and  supervisors  at  the  U.  of 
Pennsylvania  last  summer,  cover  budgeting,  savings. 
Social  Security,  life  insurance,  general  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions  and  home  ownership.  Already  in  use  in  the  home 
economics,  social  studies,  business  education  and  mathe¬ 
matics  classes  of  the  teachers  who  prepared  them,  the 
units  will  be  available  in  printed  form  for  other  teachers 
about  the  first  of  the  month,  according  to  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance,  which  co-sponsored  the  “family  finance” 
summer  study  along  with  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Education  and  Wharton  School  of  Finance.  (Further 
information  may  be  secured  from  the  Institute,  at  488 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Good  Schools  Don’t  Just  Happen!  A  Guide  to  Action  for  Life 
Adjustment  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  228  S.  IV abash  Ave.,  Chicago  4.  lOc  for  single 
copies;  5%^  each  for  100  copies  or  more. 

"Labor-Management  Relations  in  the  Classroom,”  Phillips  Brad¬ 
ley.  Social  Education,  Nov.  1950.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6, 
D.C.  (Discussion  of  the  place  of  labor-management  relations  in 
the  high  school  curriculum,  of  the  materials  available,  and  of 
suggested  classroom  activities.) 

"The  School  Lunch  Program — An  Integral  Part  of  Education,” 
Abel  Hanson.  School  Executive,  Nov.  1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  (An  explanation  for  boards  of  education,  parents  and  other 
citizens  of  how  the  school  lunch  program  contributes  to  the  over¬ 
all  education  of  pupils.) 

“Geography:  Recent  Trends  and  Significant  Literature,”  Clarence 
Woodrow  Sorensen.  Social  Education,  Nov.  1950.  1201  I6th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 

"Some  Tentative  Proposals  Toward  Formulating  a  Program  of 
Teaching  Chinese  in  High  Schools  &  Junior  Colleges,”  California 
Schools,  Oct.  1950.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Sacramento.  (Recommen¬ 
dations  of  a  sub-group  of  the  California  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Education.) 


Guidance 


Bohavior  difficuKies  in  children  usually  stem 
from  emotional  insecurity,  according  to  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  on  research  being  conducted  by  six  elementary 
schools  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln 
Institute  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  Results  to 
date  indicate  that  strong  relationships  exist  between  be¬ 
havior  showing  consideration  of  others,  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  and  the  degree  to  which  the  child  is  accepted  by 
others  in  the  classroom. 

Commenting  on  the  early  findings.  Dr.  A.  Wellesley 
Foshay,  research  associate  at  the  Institute  and  director 
of  the  project,  said:  “Teachers,  and  adults  in  general, 
will  have  to  change  their  ideas  of  what  contributes  to  a 
child’s  behavior  and  develop  new  ways  to  help  children 
become  more  confident  and  self-reliant.”  One  of  the 
principal  ways  this  can  be  done,  he  pointed  out,  is  by 
helping  young  children  get  a  broad  variety  of  first-hand 
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experiences,  thereby  increasing  the  scope  of  a  child's 
self-reliance. 

The  Springfield  project,  incidentally,  is  seeking  to  find 
definite  techniques  that  teachers  can  use  to  create  a  feeling 
of  security  in  children. 

>liai«M*iitury  While  llousie  4'onferenee  >vill 

bring  some  5,000  educators,  social  workers,  physicians, 
club  leaders  and  other  persons  who  work  with  children 
and  youth  to  Washington,  D.  C..  December  third  for  a 
full  week  of  study  on  how  mental  health  of  children  can 
be  improved.  Altliough  White  House  Conferences  on  Chil- 
dreri  &  Youth  have  been  held  once  every  10  years  since 
1909,  this  is  the  first  at  which  attention  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  children's  emotional,  rather  than  physical, 
needs.  Most  states  appointed  committees  a  year  or  more 
ago  to  assemble  local  data  on  all  phases  of  human  person¬ 
ality  development.  Their  findings  will  be  presented  at 
the  conference. 


CrRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
I'nraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Sheldon  Glueck  &  Eleanor 
Touroff  Glueck.  Div.  of  Pubns.,  Commonwealth  Fund,  41  E.  57th 
St.,  N.Y.  22.  504p.  $5.  ( Case  study  of  500  delinquents  and  of 
500  non-delinquents  of  equal  intelligence  and  similar  economic 
backgrounds  has  resulted  in  construction  of  prediction  tables  by 
u  hich  the  authors  believe  potential  delinquency  can  be  detected.) 


tleliffion 


Kxcin|iiiun  from  study  of  diseases,  granted 
children  of  Christian  Science  parents  in  New  York  by 
action  of  the  state  legislature  early  in  the  year,  is  being 
protested  by  the  New  York  Teachers  Guild.  AFL.  Launch¬ 
ing  a  campaign  this  month  for  repeal  of  the  law,  the  guild 
claimed  that  the  statute  violates  principles  of  academic 
freedom  and  separation  of  church  and  state,  permitting  a 
religious  group  to  dictate  the  course  of  study  in  public 
schools. 

four  I  action  on  released-time  for  religious 
education  is  continuing  in  New  York  State.  Found  con¬ 
stitutional  by  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  Brooklyn 
(EDUCATION  SUMM.4RY,  July  5),  New  York  City’s  re¬ 
leased-time  program  now  is  due  for  consideration  by  a 
higher  court  to  which  plaintiffs  have  taken  their  case. 


Student  Activities 


lOO  collcffc  drama  dcparlmcnfs  will  take 
theatrical  instruction  and  entertainment  to  patients  in  40 
veterans’  hospitals  this  year,  under  a  plan  sponsored  by 
the  Amer.  Educational  Theatre  Assn.  By  aiding  in  estab¬ 
lishing  hospital  “theatres,”  and  assisting  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dramatics  programs  already  in  progress,  college 
drama  students  w  ill  have  opportunity  to  serve  as  advisers, 
consultants  and  directors,  while  patients  will  have  a 
chance  to  take  part  in  normal  group  activities  and  to  de¬ 
velop  skills  in  playwriting,  acting  and  staging,  the  asso- 
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ciation  believes.  Its  plans  also  call  for  taking  collegiate 
drama  productions  to  VA  hospitals  or,  in  some  cases, 
bringing  patients  to  the  campus  to  attend  plays. 

Aelivilios  almost  ^mako’  the  high  s4‘hool, 

according  to  Galen  Jones,  director  of  the  Division  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Schools,  I'.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  foreword  to  Extraclass  .ictivities  for  All 
Pupils*,  he  observes,  “[If]  some  gigantic  misfortune 
struck,  and  all  athletic  and  nonathletic  pupil  activities 
were  abolished  forthwith  .  .  ,  the  high  school  as  we  know 
it  today  would  practically  cease  to  exist.” 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  importance  of  activ¬ 
ities,  many  high  schools  have  not  succeeded  in  providing 
activity  opportunities  for  all  students,  the  bulletin  points 
out.  Too  often  participation  is  limited  by  activity  costs, 
scholastic  restrictions  or  because  those  activities  spon¬ 
sored  were  not  selected  to  conform  with  student  wishes. 
While  high  schools  cannot  hope  to  obtain  100%  student 
participation  (the  principle  of  activities  for  all  pupils  im¬ 
plies  only  that  all  pupils  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
and  are  encouraged  to  do  so),  a  good  program  should 
accomplish  participation  of  at  least  SO'V  of  the  student 
body,  it  is  believed. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  practices  in  42  high  schools  with  . 
outstanding  activity  programs,  the  bulletin  proposes  that  | 
high  school  faculties  wishing  to  improve  extraclass  activ¬ 
ities  first  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  both  student  participa¬ 
tion  in,  and  teacher  contribution  to  activities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
‘Extraclass  Activities  for  All  Pupils,  Ellsworth  Tompkins.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  W ash.  25,  D.C.  54p.  20c. 

“Prom  Magic:  Event  of  the  Term  at  Washington  High,"  Louise 
Edna  Goeden.  Clearing  House,  Nov.  I9.i0.  207  4th  Are.,  N.Y.  3. 
(Success  of  proms  at  Washington  high  school,  Milwaukee,  is  the 
result  of  wide  student  participation  in  the  planning.) 
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Audio-V  isual 


1950  production  of  school  films  may  well  \ 
break  all  previous  records.  This  month  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  reported  that  by  the  end  of  December, 
it  will  have  released  70  new  titles  during  the  year,  exactly 
double  the  number  produced  in  1949. 

An  annual  report  In  movie  form  recently  won 
an  award  for  Shell  Oil  Company.  The  Story  of  Shell  in 
1949  received  a  special  citation  in  the  Associated  Indus¬ 
tries  of  Massachusetts’  third  contest  for  annual  reports 
because  of  its  “fresh  approach  to  the  job  of  telling  the 
company’s  financial  story  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner.” 

A  central  school  in  Falconer,  N.  Y..  incidentally,  is 
producing  a  long-term  visual  report  on  its  instructional 
program.  Starting  last  year,  activities  of  kindergarten 
children  were  filmed:  this  year  activities  of  both  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first-grade  children  will  be  filmed.  With 
activities  of  the  succeeding  grade  added  to  the  film  record 
in  each  following  year,  eventually  the  school  will  have 
visual  accounts  of  pupil  grow'th  which  provide  a  history 
of  instructional  procedures. 
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Physical  Education  and  Health 


ITppor-grade  pupils  teach  posture  to  pri¬ 
mary  and  middle-grade  classes  in  the  Bryson  Avenue 
elementary  school,  Los  Angeles.  Under  the  arrangement, 
two  stuilents  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  assigned 
to  each  of  the  various  classrooms  to  give  a  short  period  of 
posture  instruction  and  exercises  each  day.  While  one  stu¬ 
dent-instructor  leads  the  exercises,  the  other  checks  and 
helps  pupils  who  need  additional  pointers  on  the  proper 
way  to  stand,  sit  and  walk.  With  their  third  and  fourth 
grade  classes,  student-instructors  also  start  grooming  pu¬ 
pils  with  the  best  posture  for  student-instructor  jobs  later. 

Younger  children  enjoy  the  classes  taught  by  older 
schoolmates,  take  their  suggestions  readily,  and  strive  for 
their  commendation,  it  is  reported,  while  fifth-  and  sixth- 
graders  consider  it  an  honor  to  teach.  The  program  has 
made  Bryson  Avenue  school  perhaps  the  most  posture¬ 
conscious  elementary  school  in  Los  Angeles. 

Menu  planning  is  student  work  in  the  school 
lunch  program  of  the  Spencer  (N.  Y.)  central  school. 
Favorite  menus  for  the  month,  submitted  by  homerooms 
in  grades  three  through  six,  are  studied  by  a  Student 
Menu-Planning  Board,  composed  of  representatives  from 
homerooms  of  grades  seven  through  12.  After  the  best 
menus  are  chosen,  they  are  mimeographed,  and  a  copy 
is  sent  home  with  each  student.  The  meal  plans  are  fol¬ 
lowed  carefully  in  the  school  kitchen. 

Providing  all  pupils  with  experience  in  planning  bal¬ 
anced  meals,  the  scheme  also  has  reduced  student  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  lack  of  variety  in  the  food  served,  the 
faculty  reports. 


CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
\  Handbook  of  Measurement  and  Interpretation  of  Height  and 
Weight  in  the  Growing  Child,  Wilton  Marion  Krogman.  Child 
Devehpment  Publications,  Northwestern  V.,  Evanston,  III.  68p. 
“The  Sodium  Fluoride  W ay  To  Less  Tooth  Decay”  H.  Berton 
McCauley  &  Richard  C.  Leonard.  Maryland  Teacher,  Nov.  1950. 
IIOI  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2.  (Report  on  how  the  federally- 
supported  dental  program  for  school  children  has  proceeded  in 
Maryland.) 

Physical  Education  in  the  School  Child’s  Day,  Simon  A.  McNeely 
&  Elsa  Schneider.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  94p.  30t. 
(How  physical  education  in  elementary  schools  contributes  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  children;  and  suggestions  for  conduct- 
^  ing  better  physical  education  programs.) 


Vocational-industrial 


For  ^^work  permits”  in  metal  shops  at  the 

Christopher  Columbus  high  school.  New  York  City,  stu¬ 
dents  must  abide  hy  safety  rules  and  constantly  increase 
their  knowledge  of  safe  procedures.  The  permits  (or  safe¬ 
ty  tags)  are  earned  by  students  upon  studying  basic  rules 
for  safety  in  metalwork  and  upon  signing  a  safety  pledge 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Thereafter,  during  each 
shop  period,  a  student  must  wear  his  tag  (it  is  stapled  to 
I  his  shop  apron)  and  renew  it  every  month  by  earning  a 
perfect  score  on  a  new  safety  test.  Students  who  do  not 
make  \QO%  at  first  must  submit  revised  answers. 


If  a  student  breaks  a  safety  rule  and  is  apprehended,  he 
loses  his  permit,  which  means  that  he  cannot  continue 
with  his  shop  work  until  the  permit  is  reissued.  This  is 
done  as  soon  as  the  student  turns  in  a  30  to  50  word 
theme  on  the  safety  rule  broken.  Each  class,  incidentally, 
elects  a  safety  engineer  who  makes  the  rounds  of  the  shop 
twice  during  each  class  period  to  check  for  safety  viola¬ 
tions. 

The  permit  scheme  is  part  of  a  thorough  safety  pro¬ 
gram  in  shop  training  described  by  Teacher  Maurice 
Helman  in  the  November  issue  of  School  Shop. 

25th  anniversary  of  the  AVA  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  association's  annual  convention  November 
27  to  December  1  in  Miami,  Fla.  Among  topics  for  gen¬ 
eral  sessions:  coordination  of  vocational  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  responsibilities  of  vocational  education  in  wartime 
training,  cooperation  between  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  in 
vocational  education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Best  Yardstick:  Do  They  Get  Jobs?”  Kenneth  E.  Carl. 
School  Shop,  Nov.  1950.  330  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Place¬ 
ment  procedures  at  the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Technical  Institute.) 


Adult  Education 


Six  ways  of  providing  adult  education  are 

discussed  in  a  new  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  bulletin. 
Selected  Approaches  to  Adult  Education  (Government 
Printing  Office,  20^).  Chosen  because  literature  describ¬ 
ing  their  use  in  public  school  programs  is  not  too  readily 
available,  the  approaches  presented  are  (1)  training  for 
group  leadership  (2)  consultation  services  (3)  direct 
provision  of  educational  leadership,  materials  and  facil¬ 
ities  (4)  school-sponsored  adult  clubs  (5)  school-spon¬ 
sored  educational  excursions,  and  (6)  the  block  leader 
system. 

The  block  system,  incidentally,  holds  promise  for  adult 
education,  the  bulletin  indicates.  Suggested  by  the  civil¬ 
ian  defense  setup  during  the  war,  it  now  is  being  used 
in  the  adult  programs  of  only  13  schools,  but  it  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  device  for  reaching  all  adults  in  the 
community. 

Better  adult  programs  in  IVew  York  are 

expected  to  result  from  regulations,  recently  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  that  to  receive  state  aid,  adult  edu¬ 
cation  programs  must  be  directed  and  supervised  by  a 
person  qualified  in  adult  education  and  must  provide, 
annually,  in-service  training  for  teachers  of  adult  classes. 

To  help  schools  comply  with  the  ruling  (the  first  of 
which  becomes  effective  next  summer),  the  State  Dept, 
of  Education  this  year  is  conducting  12  two-weekend 
series  of  conferences  in  various  locations  throughout  the 
state.  Directors  can  meet  training  requirements  through 
taking  part  in  one  conference  series  and  by  submitting  in¬ 
dividual  adult  education  program  plans  to  be  developed 
in  their  own  schools.  Both  conferences  and  individual 
projects  will  emphasize  procedures  for  training  local  lead¬ 
ers  in  adult  teaching  and  leadership  methods. 


Education  Summary  •  November  20,  1950 


Parent"Teacher 


"Givo  t'hildron  allowances^’’  urges  an  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Changing  Times,  the  Kiplinger  mag¬ 
azine.  In  accord  with  teachers,  child  psychologists  and 
family  finance  experts,  the  article  contends  that  through 
allowances  children  learn  to  manage  money,  and  develop 
a  sense  of  values  and  responsibility  from  having  to  “live" 
within  a  fixed  income.  Answers  are  given  to  these  seven 
questions  often  puzzling  to  parents:  When  should  the 
allowance  be  started?  What  spending  should  it  cover? 
How  much  should  it  he?  How  often  should  payment  be 
made?  Should  the  spending  be  supervised?  When,  if 
ever,  should  additional  money  be  given  the  child?  What 
if  his  best  friend  gets  a  larger  amount  of  spending  money? 

Unusual  nows  sorvico  for  paronts  is  being 
provided  by  the  Parents  League  in  New  York  City.  Last 
month  it  released  a  1951  “Calendar  Guide”  which  lists 
alphabetically  all  events  and  centers  of  interest  to  parents 
and  children,  ranging  from  doll  hospitals  and  puppet 

shows  to  tutoring  schools  and  university  lectures.  Infor¬ 
mation  will  be  kept  up  to  date  through  monthly  supple¬ 
ments. 

Ilorrowing  an  idea  from  churchc's.  the  Oak 

Park  (Ill.)  Parent-Teacher  Assn,  set  up  a  nursery  for  pre¬ 
school  children  one  day  this  month  to  free  mothers  to 
attend  a  parent-teacher  conference.  An  annual  event,  the 
conference  brought  together  parents  of  children  in  Oak 
Park’s  11  elementary  schools  and  one  high  school  for 
an  afternoon  and  evening  of  group  discussion  on  parent- 
teacher  relations  and  techniques  for  reporting  pupil 
achievement. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Uno  of  bal€M>ni<‘N  fur  f{ym  rlasHf>N  is  antici¬ 
pated  by  many  schools  now  constructing  buildings  with 
gymnasium  balcony  space  for  spectator  events,  according 
to  an  article  in  November’s  School  Board  Journal.  In 
a  new  addition  to  the  high  school  in  Nyssa,  Ore..  Supt. 
Henry  H.  Hartley  reports,  a  gymnasium  balcony  becomes 
a  separate  physical  education  classroom  when  tcIesco|ic<l 
balcony  seat  sections  are  moved  to  the  balcony  rail,  thus 
closing  off  the  balcony  space  from  the  rest  of  the 
gymnasium. 

f'«»urKeN  in  srhool  plant  planninji  received 
attention  of  the  Nat.  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construc¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  when  it  conducted  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  last  month.  Among  its  resolu¬ 
tions:  “1  niversities  should  make  provisions  for  the 
preparation  of  school  plant  specialists.” 

For  local  school  systems,  the  council  advised:  “Under¬ 
take  educational  planning  in  advance  of  building  plan¬ 
ning,  and  submit  all  educational  specifications  for 
buildings  in  written  form.” 
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iV«if7  Classroom  Material 


I  Flight  Methods  and  Equipment  .  .  .  which  con- 

i  tribute  to  airline  dependability  are  explained  in  Mod- 

j  era  Flight,  a  newr  slidefdm  available  from  I'nited  Air 

!  Lines.  booklet  provides  running  commentary  for 

j  the  35  frames,  contains  simplilied  information  on 
j  pressure  pattern  flying,  omni-range  navigation, 

I  ground  control  approach  and  instrument  landings. 

I  Requests  for  use  should  be  directed  to  School  & 

j  College  Service,  United  .Air  Lines,  in  New  York, 

(  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  or  Seattle, 

j  tVall  Charts  on  Life  Insurance  .  .  .  may  be  ob- 

;  tained  for  15<^  each  from  the  Institute  of  Life  In- 

I  surance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

j  Three,  each  accompanied  by  a  teacher’s  guide,  are 
I  available:  How  America’s  Families  Use  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  Life  Insurance  Dollars  at  ff'ork.  How  Life 
Insurance  Policies  Meet  Family  Needs. 

The  Institute  offers  free  of  charge  a  booklet  called 
“How  .America  Grew.”  Making  use  of  comic-strip 
technique,  it  portrays  how  .Americans  have  worked 
j  since  Colonial  days  for  freedom  to  build  better  lives 

I  and  futures  for  their  families.  Other  cartoon-type 

!  releases  will  follow.  The  Institute  calls  them  the 

j  “Frontiers  of  Freedom”  series. 

I  New  Fire  Safety  Materials  ...  to  be  produced  by 

i  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Education.  NEA, 

1  include  ( 1 )  a  film,  prepared  with  the  help  of  the 

!  .Nat.  board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  (21  a  teach- 

I  ing  manual,  written  with  the  help  of  the  Nat.  Fire 

i  Protection  Assn. 

I  Libtarians  Might  Investigate  ...  a  new  series  of 

books  on  U.S.  history  for  young  readers.  Called 
1  “Landmark  Books,”  the  series  is  being  published 

i  by  Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

I  22,  N.Y’.,  eventually  will  include  some  40  titles, 

j  "Our  Basic  Civil  Rights"  ...  is  a  November  re- 
j  lease  of  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1. 

It  is  designed  to  show  how  rights  are  inter-related, 
how  they  must  l>c  completely  understood,  protecteil 
I  and  extended.  Another  new  Coronet  film:  Let’s 

I  Have  Fewer  Colds. 

\  Guidance  directors,  incidentally,  may  want  to  write 

i  for  a  special  catalog  of  Coronet  guidance  films  which 
I  lists  70  productions  in  the  basic  study  skills,  personal 

I  and  social,  vocational,  and  family  life  education. 

!  A  New  Korean  War  Fact  Sheet  .  .  .  produced  for 

j  the  information  of  servicemen,  discusses  these  ques- 

1  tions:  (1)  why  we  fight  (2)  the  nature  of  the  enemy 

i  (3)  who  our  allies  are  (4)  our  stake  in  the  United 

Nations,  and  (5)  pertinent  news  and  its  significance. 
Copies  are  lOr*  each.  Write  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  asking  for  Catalog 
No.  D  2.2 :F  46. 

Health  or  Social  Studies  Classes  .  .  .  will  find  in¬ 
formation  on  water  pollution  in  “Clean  Water  is 
Everybody’s  Business,”  a  22-page  booklet  available 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  W’ashington 
25,  D.C.  For  a  copy,  ask  for  Public  Health  Service 
Publication  No.  11,  and  send  20(*. 

A  Problem  Inventory  for  Junior  High  Pupils  .  .  . 
recently  has  been  released  by  Science  Research 
Associates  (228  S.  Wabash  ,Ave.,  Chicago  51  as 
a  supplement  to  its  previously  published  Youth 
Inventory. 
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